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ABSTRACT 

Th^-s^brief suamarlies the lajor findings of 
significant research^studiec dealing with different leadership 
behaviors and strategies for increasing leadership effectiveness, 
Fred Fiedler's Contingency Theqry of Leadership Effectiveness 
emphasizes that a leader's effectiveness is. determined by hov well J 
his letfdership style fits the specific situation, Fiedler 'Uses J^his 
theojry to analyze the inpact of training and experience en leadership 
effectiveness ♦ Daniel Kunz and Wayne Hoy focus on the leadership 
behaviors of "initiating fetructure'* and ••consideration" and examine 
which behavior is more influential on teachers, Donald Piper compares 
the quality of problem-solving decisions made by individuals with th« 
decisions made by giteups and concludes that groups^ did consistently ' 
bett'er than individuals. By comparing group membjers' reactions to 
three types of ^participative decision malcin^r Carl Lowell 
demonstrates that the success of participative decision making 
depends on the method of governance used. The implications of these ^ 
studies are. that principals can do erny of severed things to increase 
their effectiveness as leaders, but insofar as leadership needs ,vary 
with different situation^, there are mo absolute ^guidelines for 
effective leadership, (Author/ JG) 
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Each Research Action Brief reports the findings 
• of significant empirical research studies or^ a 
topic in educational ;managerr)ent From' these 
findings implications are drawn for the opera- 
tion of today's schools, thu^servmg as a guide 
for enlightened administrative acfion, , 

Thjs Research ^tion Briefrv^as prepared by the 
E'RIC Clearinghouse' on EducitionaLMa^age- 
ment for distribution by the NatlonTal Associa- 
tion of Secondary Scfjool Principals 



Leadership: Improving Its Effectiveness 

At times, frustrated educators must wonder whether eftec- 
tive school leadership is not like good weather'— a condition 

4 

everyone wants but no one really knows how to produc^. To 
carry the analogy further, just as people may dl^gree about 
what constitutes "good weathj|r" so, too, effective school 
leadership can me^differem things td different people 

Fortunately, these similarities are largety superficial. Al- 
though some a^ects of leadership effectiveness' are not yet 
completely understood, enough is known about the*subject 
that a schooj principal mteresjgd in doing a better job can 
make use oT strategies that eertatrly are more reliable than 
consulting bunions, doing rain dances, or seeding clouds 

Researchers have examined a vyide range of questions about 
leadership We will first ccjnsidel' the evidence that leadership 
effectiveness depends in part o« the needs of specific situa- 
tions Next, weVvill discuss* some effective types of leadership 
behavior Finally, we will turri our attention to participative 
decision-making, a 'promising strategy for improving the pro- 
cess of decision-making on school policy 

Styles and Situations 

Some researchers' suggest that it may not be useful or even 
accurate to talk about lealjership effectiveness as something 
fhat can exist apart from specific situations' Different leader- 
ship styles will be effective in different situations In fact, 
while nearly everyone has what it takes to be an effective leader 
m sorfie situations, .almost no one can be a good leader in all 
situations 

Fiedler has done considerable research ^n this area Al- 
though some of his work focuses on military, rather thag edu- 
cational, groups, his findmgs are»useful in illuminating the 
nature of the leadership process itself 

Fiedler's basic co*nceptual tool Is his Contingency Theory of 
Leadership Effectiveness, which erhphasi^es that a leader's 
effectiveness is determined by how ^ell his or her leadership 
style fits the needs of specific situation Fiedler divides leaders 
into two types, those who arg motivated by a desire for good 
interpersonal relations with subordinates (human relations- 
oriented) and those who are motivated by concern for accom; ■ 
plishing the task at hand (task-oriented) " ~ 

Fiedler describes a situation in terms of its "favoVableness " 
'Three factors determine how fa^^orable a situation is- the quality 
of leader-member relations in the grqup, the aiVidunt of struc-.'' 
ture imposed on tasks and assignnr^ents within the organisation, 
and the amount of*formal ppwer that gees ,vyith the leader's 
position As these three factors increase, so does favorability 
It can vary from one extreme (where all three are present to a' 
'high degree) to the other (where all are Absent),* with a variety 
of 'intermediate combinations Fiedler^ maintain^ there is no 
Si/npl* correlation between situational favorability and feader- 
ship eifectiveness In general, evidence suggests that human 
relatto^l-oricnted leaders are most effective in moderate^ly favor- 
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able situations, while task-Of-iented leaders are at their best in 
very favorable or unfavoraBle situations 

Fiedler uses his cont^gency theory to analyze the irDpact 
\ of training and experience ofTteadersh ip effectiveness From his 
A review of previous research and his own or^glnal work, Fiedler 
concludes that what training actually increases is ROt leadership 
\ effectiveness, but the favorability of the leader's sKuation 
\While certain types of leaders, in certain situations, will becorrie 
• Wre effectjvg^as thitsituation becomes rDore favorable, others 
wjII not In addition, "Fiedler suggests that experience, like train- 
mq, tends to increase situational favorability Thus an individual 
who Kds thoroughly rhastered a job, likeonetvho isoverquali- 
fiedyor it, may lose interest in the work and actually perform 
^ less ^Jectivel/than someone else who isJ^sja/^H-qualified but 
fnore i^ieaningfully challenged by the position 

Sinc^ leadership style, as a functjon of^n individi^al's'moti- 
vdting^j\ru^re and personality, is relatively permanent and 
difficult ^f) (change, Fiedler's work iniplicitiy stresses the irnj^r- 
tance Df t\^e situation as the key lo innprovinga leader's effec 
tivenpss Jil^t as training programs can make the leader's situd 
tion more f^orable, so other approaches might be usefuTin 
niaking a , stfuation less favorable, and, presumably, more 
chaMencynq One way of reducing favorabili/y^ Dight be to,ln- 
crease uncertainty within an organization, for example, t5y in- 
trofiutinq some" type of innovation Whatever is done should 
^ be planned in recogn/tion of the fact that effective leadership 

means having th*e i ight individual '\h the right situation 
** • 

Leadership Behavior 

Two areas of a leader's behavior that are often assumed to 
* influence etfectiveness are ^ntttatmg structure (the abilrty to 
develop well defined patterns within the organization, assign 
each member a clearly defined role, and Q^en and maintain 
effective channels of communicatfon) and consideration l^uc 
cess tn creatirig a climate of trust, friendship, warmth, and . 
mutual respect fctetween a leader and l^is or her subordinates) 
In eduf.atiof^, though not m industry, there is evidence that the 
rriost effective lexers af^ tho9^ who are strong in both areas 
Te^^chers generally prefer principals who are high in coneideca- 
tion, while upper level adn)inistrators favor principals strong in 
initiating structure •* ^ 

.Kunz and Hoy attempted to determine which of the two 
qualities was 'niore important to effective leadership To do 
this, they isolated one measure of effectiveness-a leader's suc- 
cess in gaming acceptance of his or her directives Following 
the standard uSage, the researchers identified three decisional 
.areas where a principal might conceivably give orders These 
were in -the domains of organizational maintenance, personal 
behavior, and professional behavior Most teachers evidently 
feel that matters relating lo organizationaT maintenance, such 
"as (Jeadlines and accurate reports, are approprtate areas for 
V administrative conlrol Conversely r most teachers, and many 
administrators, believe that the detailsVif a teacher's personal 
1 , h^f-i are, to put it bluntly, ■j^oha of an adrrjfnistrator's business ' 
^ hi^. in the organizational mainterrance Aji^a. teachers are wiM 
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ing to accept a wide>ange of administrative control, while in 
the personal d^a they will accept very little 

But in the third area, the professional dorjiain, which m-. 
volves matters of professional ludgmeni such as how to evaluate 
pi5pils or how responsive to be te-adftiiniltrative criticism, 
teachers vary widely in thQ amount of administrative coYitrol 
they are willing to accept 

As a result, Kunz^ and JHoy assumed that t^^e amount of con- 
trol teachers in a school were willing to aCcept over professional 
rnatters-the professional zone of accept ance-AA/as a gootj Mea- 
sure of the principal's leadership effectiveness Accordingly, 
the authors studied fifty randomly 'selected nonspeciahzed* 
secondary schools in New Jersey to determine |ust how the 
size of this zone relates to a principal's leadership behavior 

The results of their survey indicate that teacher? are most 
willing to accept the directives of principal's who are high in 
both initiating structure and consideration Further, the evi 
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dence also indicates that the two qualities very' ten go to- 
^ gether But when the authors investigated which of the two was 
rDore irDportant. they found, contrary to tljfiir expectationSr 
that initiating structure was PDore influential than consideration 
in deterrDining the size of a teacher's professional zone of 
acceptance While this contradicts the findings of some earlier 
research, it is consistent with the cohcKjsions of a snnall but 
growing body of recent work 

Kunz and Hoy's study has a wide range of implications for 
effective leadership Perhaps the most obvious is the fact that 
leadership behavior ccn-at least in its in4luence on the size o\^ 
a tea«hef's professional zone of acceptance-help determine a 
leader's efieMiveness The most effective principals are strong 
in bf)th initiating structure and consideration However, the ^ 
lAo are no't of equal tn^por tance, appareniiy, icacncrs are more 
likely U) d( rept administrative directives in a v/ell-organized 
hcjo^ than m a friendly one 

While thpsp findings ttiemselves are^^tmportant, Kunz and 
Hoy's srudy also points out that teachers are more willing to 
a*-,' ppt ddministrattve control in some areas than in others 
Most teachers, for exarr^ple consider organizational matters as 
ieqinmate territory for strong administrative direction Thus a 
principal u^eci not be reiurtant to take a greater measure of 
oniroi over matters such as those Kun^-and Hoy include within 
dofiiatn deadlines, maintenance of school equipment, par- 
, ti-'ipatrjn in mscrvice programs, and the accuracy-of reports 
Irricf'cJ tdi' tnq a more active leadership role in these areas 
rniqht t.eiom* useful way for a principal to begm to become 
•<uofC uffef tivo in initiating structure 

Convprsf»iy the aimost* universal rejection of p/mcipa! 
dutttonty over personal matters is alsosiqnificant Principals are 
dppart'oily ill ddvisr^d to c^tempt to control personal, nonpro- * 
ff'ssioodl (Jptdils of tCfK^hers lives either as a star^djng policy or 
ds part of ^r\ effcjrt to exr^rcise "stronger leadership " Such 
> { fforts are likfily to be resisted and resented 

Participative Decision-Making 

' One important rrieasure of leadership effectiveness is the 
prinf ipdl's ability U) mdke wise rJecisions about school policy 
A prorrusinq c^pprodf h to increasinq the prificipal's skill in this 
\^ireri js partif ipaUjry cier ision-makirjq (PDM) PDM fs based on 
ftip ffisurTiptK)n thrii the l)est way i(u a school to identify its 
npfNd* rind ri^-velop poltr ifs to rnoet thorn is t'ly involving in the 
de( isVon frinkinq prof f^ss'a wirie^^ranqe of per)ple who ( an work 
tofjethfV to exf fidnqe insiqh is dod ideas / 
S*ver,-H trripirif al r^chnh efforts have considered the value 
of PDM f^<Vrj fjrnp-drerj the qualrty (if the problem-solvinq d^ „ 
f isons^ndtvioKidls made .alone with those they made working in 
qroups Ihe res^s^rr her first gave each individual subject a test 
that required »na^ing a series of decisions While members of a 
f orttrof i^rpup sirnpfv retook the test individually, the-femam 
incT'snbfef ts were d«v«Jed into. tViree types'of groups,for retest 
if.q OrU' type {( f)n:>ensC\s) had no li^aders, group n^rnbers dis- 
Mjssed^ the probiems^cjnM they reached solutions that were 



the group In the second t^e of group (participative-best). the 
individual who had score'd highest on the test was chosen group 
leader and given the responsibility for making deCtSions after 
eliciting advice from the rest of the gron^jp The t^iird type ■ 
(participative-worst) worked the same way. except that indi- 
viduals wjth the lowest scores wefe designated, as leaders 

Groups in the study consistently did better than individuals 
Each 'consensus group made decisions that were better than 
those of Its average member, and several such groups actually 
^outperformed even their best individuals In each participative 
group, leaders made better decisions with^elp than they had 
made when working alone* This was true whether the leader^ 
was the best or wSrst individual test-taker in the group While 
-the improvement of the partictpative-worst group leaolers was 
to be expected. That of the partrcipative-best leaders was ^ur-^/ 
prisiQg ar}d significant Ml suggests that even a knowledgeable^ 
individual can benefit from the good advice of ass6ciafeFwi^- 
out^running much nsk of being influenced by ba(^ advrce^VThfese 
finofngs led Piper to conclude that "if arriving at the mo|^ cor- 
rect decision is the primary goal, the ^nvolvemen^ of/feveral 
people^ will provici^ better* results than the ^jg^ne*man- 
deciding alone' model " 9 v ^ ^ 

The results achieved with PDM depend on th« method of 
governance used Lowell demonstrated this wher/he compared 
group members' reactions to three different types of partici- 
pation-consensus, majorlty-vote, 4Jnd' leade/controlled (cen- 
tralist) ' . ^ 

Members of consensus groups. "who shared power equally, 
were well satisfied both with tbe decisiorj/their groups reached 
and the process used^ tO reich them yWembers of centralist 
groups, where leaders mad^ decisionSyfiffer consulting with the 
groups, were also satisfied with th/ decision-making process 
and Its outcomes 

However, contrary to Lowell 's9j<pectations',gr gups governed 
by majorrty vote wcKkeS far bfes^ satisfactorily Members of 
these groups wer^ Iq^s satisf lecf with group decisions and wi#i 
the decision-makif)^ pfocess ^(self In fact. Lowell report^^hat 
the atmosphere \ts some of/hese groups becarpe openly com- 
petitive, as>^vo<::ates of dl/fering solutions struggled with ea«fci 
other for Control of the decision 
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Implications 

Our disdussion ha/ focused on'three d'ifferent measures of 
school leai^ership- effectiveness One set of findings emphasizes 
the^role (h\ the situation in determining what constitutes effec- 
tive leadfership A iecond set focuses on ^he ways certain types 
of beha/ior can imluence a leader's effectiveness And th^ third 
'S^ctiow.of the yoiscussion considers a process for imjjroving 
school decisiorymaking / 

Redjer's wrk is most useful for illustrating tjie rieed to 
majfchMead^6ip*style with the needs of a situation because ^ 
leadership s/yle is determined by an Individual's. personality- 
which may bq difficult to change-it is important fo focus 
^tten^on />n vy##ys to rnanipu^ate situational variables to make I 
/'leacfershi/f mor$ effectiyif* This. may even ipDean. on occasion, 



aciudliy attempting to reduce situational favorability In any 
^case, the most important thing is to recognize that a safe, se- 
cure, and well-f rdered environment may not always be a pro- 
ductive one 

.Kunz and Hoy's work,^which deals specifically with second- 
ary school principals, focuses^n how two types of leadership 
b|haVior-# establishing order iFthe school environment (initia- 
ting structure) and developing good relations with subordinates 
(consideratiOn)-can influence teachers' willingness to accept a 
principal's directives ^Both. types of behavior^ whfch seem to 
go together in the pnost effective leaders, are Important, though 
* maintaining a well-ordered school is apparently more desirable 
than maintaining a friendly one 

Ki^i and Hoy also showed, almost incidentally, that aeost , 
teachers are relatively willing to accept administrative control - 
over organizational matters, but not oveV their personal affairs 
Thus It rnay hp useful for a principal to confine attention*to 
supervising the organizational details'of school life 

In area of school decision making, there is evidence th^^ • 
pdriicipative ciecision-making can have several desirable effec^fe 
Piper's //ork cieddy suggests that PDM can, indeed, foster t^le 
making l^f better, more correct decisons The fact that tne 
^qjality of a leader's decisions can be improved, but cannot be 

- ^.Oamaged 'py the advice of other, less knowledgeable group 
'^embers suggests that the risks of PDM are small 

Lowell's findings point the .vay toV;ard the most effective^ 
furrr. for PDM in a schopl situation Consensus decisjon making 
.an yield satisractory results In large groups, however, 5j;rivtng 
for c jnscnsus can be a complex, time-consuming [process 
Pfcpe'- did rind,*ds .veil, that consensus groups do no^ always 
solve prboiems as e'f^ectivel^ as their best individuals. For this 
reason principals may be reUjctant to yield their^^decftton- 
rnaking duihority to such groups For many schools, therefore, 
a centralist PDM program may be most desirabift, with the 
pnncipal, a^i group leader, soliciting the opinions, ^nd Insights 
of coiiatjurdiors tut retaining final decisional autl^onty If the 
ledoer IS genuinely open to the influence of gr^up members, 
'his apor'^ach can satiny participants and improve the quality 
of oecisions A factor in both studies seems to be the feet- 
»tnn on^^eparrof participants that their advi^'e had been heeded 

if Uovvell's yvork suggests som.e possible "do's" for "school 
pnr.cipals, it also, rather ernphaticaily , suggests a. "don't " A 
PDi/i prfjgrarit should not be based on the principle of majority 
rule Majority vote groups can become competitive rather than 
callaboraiive (hardly desirable for a principal interested m high 
initiating' structi/re/ 

These studied considered as a whole show ttiat principals 
cdri/tJO any -of several things to improve their effectiveness as 
■ leaders irjifiate morp structure in the srhool environhient, 
► irr-pr'jve relations /^ilh sw^ordinates, and develop programs of 

- p«rti' ipdtory decision-mat mg But insofdr as leadership needs 
vary //ith different, situations, there ^re no absolute guidelines" ^ 
for effect I ven«-/ss each pnnrjpal should work to develop the 
ied'lership dpprorif h that wofks best him or for her 
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